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C UTTING UP CORN. 
Mr Breck—Sir—It is with the greatest reluc- 
tance that | take my pen in hand to make a com- 
muniaation that will come in contact with a man 
whom I so bighly esteem, and whose opinion I 
know to be held in so high estimation by the pub- 
lic, and nothing but a sense of duty induces me to 
do it. Lallude to a communication in your paper 
some mouths since, of two experiments in cutting 
up corn, which the gentleman says reduced the 
quantity very cousiderably. fam sorry he did not 
detail the exact particulars of the experiments, as 
that would have enabled us to judge more correct- 
ly. I think much depends on cutting the corn at} 
a proper time. L have practiced cutting up my | 
corn for twenty years past, and think it the true 
way of harvesting that crop; but as I have never 
made so accurate an experiment as some have, | 
should like to have you turn to an experiment that 
Judge Buel made, which with that of a Harvard 
farmer, given in the last volume of your useful pa- 
per, I think will go to support my practice. Some 
may be ready to ask what are the advantages to be 
gained in adopting my practice. I will endeavor 
to state what | think some of them are. In the 
first place, I think there will be quite as much corn, | 
and it will make sweeter bread: second, I think 
the fodder will be worth double what it weuld be 
harvested in the usual way: third, if theory be a 
correct one that the ripening of the grain exhausts 
the soil, then very much of that is saved: fourth, I 
think less labor is required in harvesting. I will 
state my method of harvesting: If fam pretty sure 
there will be a frost, if my corn is full in the milk, 
I cut up at the bottom, and stook it; if there is no 
danger from frost, } Jet it stand till I think it is 
about all glazed, then cut it and stook it immedi- 
ately. It is necessary to have two hands to stook 
it. When I cut it, I lay from two to four hills in a 
place, as the corn is for bigness. In setting up, 
(which I like to do as fast as it is cut,) we take 
each of us a bunch, and even it by dropping the 
butts on the ground; then place them on each 
side of a hill, and bring the tops together ; let one 
hoid them till we have got enough together to 
stand alone ; then add more in the same way, till I 
have got a bunch that T think will not be likely to 
be blown over when bound round the top. If my 
corn ‘s not ripe enough to make bands of the suck- 
ers, I take rye straw, and place my arms round 
pretty near the top, and draw the corn together as 
hard as Tecan; then with one arm I bend the tops 
down, and place a band round as tight as I can, 
f usually let the corn stand in that situation from 
three to six weeks, according to cireuinstances ; 
then proceed to get it into the barn for husking. 
The ears can then be broken off or husked on the 
stalk, as shall best suit the laborer. I then bind up 
the fodder in bundles, and set them away in my 
barn and shed for use. When I feed them out, I 
eut them all up together, and my cows will eat all 
up. Yours, very respectfully, 


Medfield, Sept. 4. 





WM. SALISBURY. | 


CHANGES IN: FRUIT BY TRANSPLANTING 
TO DIFFERENT SOILS. 
To the Editor of the N E. Farmer : 

You may remember that at Indian Hill—the 
prize farm of Massachusetts—where I had the 
pleasure to meet you, with a party of accomplished 
agriculturists, the conversation turned on the lia- 


bitity of trees and vegetables to be greatly influ- | 


enced in the character of their fruit, by transplan- 
tation to a different soil and climate. © Many curi- 
ous facts were mentioned in connection with it. 


The beardless white wheat of the Eastern Shore of 


Maryland, the best wheat for bread probably in the 
world, on being transplanted to the Eastern Shore 
of the Chesapeake Bay, “turns into” “red chaff” 
wheat. 

The beautiful conical shaped cedar, near Balti- 
more, on the shores of the Patapsco, in Maryland, 
on being removed 50 miles below on West River, 
loses its compact artificial shape and appearance, 
and assumes the form of the cedar of that neigh- 


borhood. But I mentioned a fact of which T had 


/not then received the particulars transcribed below, 


If further experiment should establish the truth 
of this powerful influence over fiuit trees, it will 


Haccount for instances in which the venders of fruit 


trees have been bitter'y censured because the tree 
sent to a great distance from the parent tree or nur- 
sery, has not produced * to order.” 

Col. Butler, of New Orleans, sent to the Nation- 
al Institute (if that may be called National, which 
the nation’s representatives so unaccountably refuse 
to cherish,) a box with some cuttings of the cherry 
of which he gives the following history. 
observe that this is a very different case from that 
of wheat turning to cheat. 
changes its character, but does not take that of a 
different kind of fruit. 

Col. Butler, in his letter says:—* The stones 
were originally of the Black k Heart cherry, brought 
from Mount Ve ornon, ¢ 
in-law, the late Seahiiiin Lewis. The trees which 
I reared trom them, have been bearing for soine 


than the wild cherry, and resembling in flavor the 
black cherry of the North. A few weeks ago, a 
Mr I. W. Wright, of Vevay, Indiana, (to whom I 
had given, some years since, some of my young 
trees.) called to say to me that only one of his had 
a fruit, and that it had produced a yellow cher- 


You will 


The cherry in this case | 


r Woodlawn, by my father- | 


had one to send to Mr Wilder, to add to his mag- 
niticent coliection of fruits and flowers. It would 
be wrong to suppose that Mr Wright can be mis- 
taken—and Col. Butler's well known character is 
sufficient assurance of nis accuracy in the part of 
the history given by him. 

Yours, very truly, J.S. 8. 


MADDER. 

Mr Joseph Swift, of Evie co. Ohio, has been 
engaged in the cultivation of dyers’ Madder (Rubia 
tinctoria) for five years past. A detailed account of 
Mr Swilt’s mode of culture, and its results, was ob- 
tained at his residence, last year, by the writer of 
this essay, and published in the New Genesee Far- 
mer for March, 1843. 

From this account it will be seen that after hav- 
ing informed himself on the subject, and becoming 
satisfied that the business was practicable and pro- 
fitable, he at once planted nine acres: this he al- 
lowed to grow four seasons, and the crop was har- 
vested and sold in the fall of 1842. The follow- 
ing are some of the results of his experience : 

The product of his best land was at at the rate 
of 2000 Ibs. per acre ; and he is certain that with 
his present knowledge, he can obtain 3000 lbs. per 
acre ; which is more than the best average crops 
of Holland or Germany. 

The quality was superior to the average of im- 
ported madder. 

The labor required, including the whole time, with 
the digging, cleaning, thrashing, &c., was trom 80 
to 100 days’ work per acre. 

The outlay for buildings, fixtures, &c., did not 
exceed in all, fifty dollars. 

The value of the crop was at the rate of 15 cents 
per pound, at which price he sold most of it, not- 
withstanding the circumstances of its being un- 
known to purchasers, and all the prejudice that 
usually exist in such cases. 

The result then, in figures, fairly stated, stands 
thus, for an acre of good land properly managed : 


, By 2000 Ibs. of madder, at 15 ets. #300 


years, and produce the wild cherries, much larger | 


y, of the most delicious flavor, and nearly as large | 


as the Green Gage plum of the North. 


The changes of the fruits with the changes of 
‘ e 


the climate, are certainly very curious and unac- 
countable, and [shall feel anxious to know what 
changes it will undergo on being taken back to the 
place of its nativity.” 

Here, sir, are the circumstances as far as I have 
yet learned them. I always think it best in such 
cases to have the particulars, as we get them, put 
away safely in some repository, ready for the pur- 
poses of history. Let us in this case “ belay that,’ 


as the sailors say, and wait for further develop- 
jments. The big yellow cherry, “nearly as large 
as a Green Gage plum,” would make a sensation, 
even at your horticultural exhibitions. I wish 


Contra. 





To 100 days’ work, at 75 cts. $75 

“ Use of land 4 years, at 34, 16 
“ Grinding, packing, &c. say 9 100 
Leaving a net profit per acre, of #200 


—Mr Bateham’s Essay, in N. Y. Ag. Soc. T'rans. 


Hints to Lovers of Flowers.—A_ most beautiful 
and easily obtained show of evergreens in winter, 
may be had by a very simple plan. If geranium 
branches are taken from healthy and luxurious 
trees just before the winter sets in, cut as for slips, 
and immersed in soap and water, they will, after 
drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, put 
forth fresh ones, and continue in the finest vigor all 
the winter. By placing a number of bottles filled, 
in flower baskets, with moss to conceal the hottles, 
a show of evergreens is easily insured for a whole 
season. They require no fresh water.—\Selected. 

[We give the above as we find it, but cannot 


| ouch for its trath.) 
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RECLAIMING WET LANDS. 

August and September are the best months for 
reclaiming boggy and wet lands. The first object 
should be to get rid of the surplus water. Up- 
lands, situated on a hill-side, or where there is some 
declivity, are sometimes too wet, and in) many in- 
be tnderdrained to advantage. In 
such cases a good mode is to dig ditches, two to two 
and a half feet deep, and if there are plenty of 
small stones at hand, tll the drains with them to 
within twelve or fifteen inches of the surface—put 
on a few hemlock or pine boughs, or turf with the 
grass-side down, aud fill the diteh with earth. 

Drain-tiles made of clay and burnt in a kiln, are 
made and extensively used in England, and we do 
not see why they might not be made and used to 
good advantage in this country. We have a great 
deal of land in our bill districts, where under- 
draining might be practiced with great profit. Its 
effects in many instances would be to render those 
lands which now produce only a sour, watery ler- 
bage, suitable for cultivated crops and artificial 
grasses. Loosening the subsoil of such Jands by 
the subsoil plow, has proved of great utility. 

In draining boys, the first step should be to cut 
off the spring water, which will generally be found 
to proceed from the surrounding highlands. Cut 
the ditches in such a manner as to intercept this 

yater, and convey it to the general outlet. 
this is done, it may soon be seen whether trans- 
verse ditches, and how many, will be required. 

After the ditches huve been completed, and the 
land has had time to settle, the next business will 
be the extermination of bushes, or any wild growth 
there may be inthe way. If the draining has been 
well done, the land will be solid enough the next 
season to bear a team, and a pair of good oxen, 
with two men and proper tools, will make rapid 
head-way in clearing out the roots. 
claw, called a root-puller, is very useful for this 
business. Jt is a bar of iron, say an inch anda 
half square, bent round so as to form two large 
prongs, sharpened at the ends, and with an eye ut 
the upper part to admit the hook of a chain. This 
claw is fastened into the stools of bushes, and the 
cattle soon jerk them out. 

If the land is tee from large roots and tussocks, 
it may be brought into a fit state for sowing grass 
seed, mostly by the use of the plow and harrow. 
Atter the ground is plowed, care should be taken 
in harrowing, and all the subsequent working, that 
the furrows do not get broken, and the wild grass 
brought to the top. The ground should be made 
fine and level betore the grass seed is sown. 

These lands, though they sometimes produce 


stances may 


good crops of grain and vegetables, are generally | 


most profitable for grass. The kinds of grass 
which usually succeed best on reclaimed bogs, are 
timothy, (called herds-grass in New England,) and 
red-top. ‘There several kinds known under 
this latter name. 
into bloom cousiderably earlier than timothy. It 
is best to sow those kinds of grass together which 
are fit to cut for hay about the same time, and for 
this reason we should prefer the larger and later 
kink of redtop tor sowing with timothy. 


We preter August, (though if the weather is fa- 
vorable, the first part of September will do,) for 
sowing these lands to grass—indeed, we believe 
that for the advantage of the grass merely, this is 
the best time for sowing it on auy land. When 
sown at this time, it escapes the drought of the 


first season, has all the benefit of the first rains of 


autumn, and gets sufficient root to sustain it against 


A large iron | 


One is quite small, and comes | 


the frost of the succeeding winter. It is not ready 
for the seythe quite so early, but will give about as 
good a crop even at the first mowing, as if sown 
in the spring. Grass sown in spring, with grain 
crops, is overpowered and kept feeble by the grain, 
and if the weather is dry about the time the grain 
fills, or at the time it is taken off, a large portion is 
sure.to be killed, and the consequence is, weeds 
occupy the ground, and the hay crop is poor in 
quality and deficient in quantity. 

Many reclaimed bogs produce grass of very good 
quality, in great abundance for several years, with- 
out any outlay of expense, except to keep open the 
ditches, which must always be done, It should be 
made an object to get a close, thick sward as soon 
as possible, because this will tend to prevent any 
foul growth from springing up. When the 
begins to decline, as it will after the lapse of some 
time, and rushes and wild stuff begin to come in, 
tuke the plow, with the share and cutter as sharp 
as they can be made, and when the ground is suffi- 
‘ciently dry in August, turn over the sward so 
smoothly that not even a spire of grass can be seen. 
| Harrow lightly (lengthwise the furrows) with a 
| light harrow, sow it again to grass, and pass a roll- 
er over the land. It will produce as good crops as 
before, until, from the natural decline of the grass, 


grass 


|it may be necessary to go through the same process 


When | 


again. 
plan. 

Sometimes [we would say, always] the burving 
of the bushes, roots, and turf of these begs, has a 
good effect in preparing the soil for cultivated 
‘crops. The alkali is thought beneficial in neutral- 
izing the acids contained in peat. A dressing of 
‘common wood ashes has been seen to have a very 
| striking effect in renovating the declining grass on 
| this description of lands.—Albany Cultivator. 


Experience has proved the success of this 


{We would recommend, by all means, in case 
, the turf, hassocks, &e. on boggy lands, are not 
| burnt for the benefit of the ashes, or wood ashes 
| spread on, that a good coating of loam or gravel 
'(not sand) be applied, before seeding. Of course, 
‘ifa portion of compost can be spared to. mix with 
| this, the dressing will be the better. —N. E. Far.] 


From the Central New York Farmer. 


| 
| 
| 


FALL PLOWING. 

The season is now at band when this work 
should be performed, and I beg leave to state some 
| of the advantages which are, in my opinion, to be 
| derived from it. One important advantage to be 
i derived trom fall plowing, is a more thorough and 
|complete pulverization of the soil intended for 
spring crops, than could otherwise be obtained. 
This, particularly on stiff soils, is of the first impor- 
jtance. The action of the frost during the cold 
| season, has the effect to divide and pulverize the 
upturned furrows, so that in the spring a mellow 
tilth is found, which cannot fail to be beneficial to 
jall crops we may desire to raise. Upon this point 
I am not aware that there is any difference of opin- 
ion. Another reason for fall plowing is, that crops 
on fall plowed land are generally better than on 
jland plowed solely in the spring. I have known 
excellent crops grown on ground which was plowed 
in autumn, without any further preparation in the 
spring except a thorough harrowing. Another ad- 
vantage is, the advancing of spring work, by hav- 
ing, as far as possible, all the plowing done in the 
full of the year. In those sections of country 
where winter grain is not extensively grown, and 
| where, consequently, the principal reliance must 











be on spring grain, the spring work is excessivels 
fatiguing and Jaborious, especially for teams, and 
any method which will relieve this branch of farn 
labor, must be advantageous to the farmer’s inte- 
rest. It not unfrequently happens, too, that land 
intended for spring crops is so much saturated with 
water in spring, as not to admit of plowing until 
just about the season for sowing or planting, so 
that when the Jaud is to be plowed, the putting in 
of the crop must inevitably be delayed beyond the 
proper season. Add_ to this the consideration that 
all crops can be got in in better season, and all the 
operations of the farm performed in a more proper 
manner, when suflicient time is allowed, than when 
when all the labor of plowing and putting in crops, 
fencing, &c., is crowded in the short space of two 
months, and we have, [ should think, sufficient 
reasons for practicing fall plowing to a much great- 
er extent than is now prevalent in this country. 

I will close by expressing the satisfaction which 
I have derived from agricultural reading, and urg- 
ing upon farmers the propriety of sustaining agri- 
cultural journals, A PLrowman. 

{One argument in favor of fall plowing is not 
mentioned in the above—that is, the destruction of 
_insects and their Jarvee, by exposing them to the 
action of frosts.] 


REMARKS ON TRANSPLATING TREES. 

It is frequently the case, that a tree which has 
received all the care and attention which can be 
bestowed upon it by the most experienced nurse- 
ryman, is transplanted to a soil of very inferior 
character, and being thus stunted in its growth, is 
the frequent cause of dissatisfaction to the purcha- 
ser. The planter should therefore bear in mind, 
| that it is impossible for the soil in which a tree is 
| planted, to be too rich, and that the rapidity of its 
| growth and its subsequent productiveness, are very 
;much influenced by the proportion of fertilizing 
| matter contained in the soil. 
| For planting an orchard, the ground should be 
well cultivated before and after the trees are plant- 
ed, and as highly manured as the means of the cul- 
ltivator will admit. It is impossible for a tree to 
flourish, as it should, when the roots are surround- 
ed and covered with a thick sod. When the tree 
is isolated, as in a garden or Jawn, a rich compost 
of earth and manure should be dug in around the 
tree, care being taken that no pure manure be al- 
lowed to come immediately in contact with the 
roots. The ground about these, also, for the space 
of two or three feet, should be kept mellow until 
the tree is of large size, and it would also be well 
to dig in a portion of manure about the roots every 
Spring. 

Many of the most experienced cultivators regard 
the Fall, immediately after the first hard frost has 
arrested the growth, as the best season for trans- 
planting every variety of trees but evergreens, 
which should be planted during the Jast days of 
Spring, or the first of summer. Where, however, 
it is not convenient for the cultivator to give them 
attention in the Fall, deciduous trees may be de- 
ferred until Spring. 


The reason of this preference for the Autumn is 
obvious; when trees are transplanted at that sea- 
son, the earth becomes, during the winter, proper- 
ly settled about the roots, and they are ready to 
throw out fibres in the Spring. The Spring is pre- 
ferred for evergreens, for the reason that their pe- 
riod of hibernation differs from that of deciduous 





trees, and experience has shown that they succeed 
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best when thus planted. When a tree is removed, 
great care should be taken to preserve the roots 
uninjured and entire; if this precaution has not 
been observed, the tops should be lessened in pro- 
portion to the loss sustained by the roots. 

When the tree has been some time out of the 
ground, it is well to immerse the bodies and roots 
in water for about twenty-four hours; this’ will 
much benefit the tree, and advance its vegetation, 
The holes for receiving them should be sufficiently 
large to admit the roots without crowding or bend- 
ing,—from three to six in diameter, and from one 
to two feet deep, according to the size of the trees. 
The subsoil should be entirely removed to this 
depth, and its place filled with rich mould, well 
combined with compost or manure fully ferment- 
ed. All bruised or broken roots should be short- 
ened and smoothly pared with a knife. Let a per- 
son hold the tree upright, while the operator pul- 
verizes the earth, and scatters it among the roots. 
Let the tree be shaken gently while this is being | 


done, and let the earth be carefully filled in around | 


every root, even the smaller fibre ; it is all impor- 
tant that the soi! should come in contact with every 
portion of the root. When the hole is three quar- 
ters filled, pour in three or four gallons of water, 
and after it has settled away, fill up the hole, pres- | 


sing the earth around the tree with the foot. Earth | 
watered in this way will retain its humidity a long | 
time, while water poured on the surface, after the | 
causing the top of | 


hole is filled is very injurious, 


the soil to bake to such a degree as to prevent the | 


access of air and light, both of which are highly | 
essential to the prosperity of the tree. One eget 
most universal and fatal errors in planting trees, 
placing them too deep; we have known many fine | 
and thrifty trees die from this cause alone: they 
should not be planted more than an inch deeper | 
than what they stood in the nursery, and if the frost | 
is likely to have them the first winter, a small 
mound can be heaped about the stem, to be remo- 
ved again in the spring. 


By “attending to the preceding suggestions, we | 
feel assured that the cultivator will be amply repaid | 
for any extra trouble or expense, by the consequent | 


increased growth, beauty, or productiveness of the 
tree.—Valley Farmer. 
CRANBERRIES. 

From some cause or other, cranberries will not 
be very plenty this season, though no very hard 
frosts were noticed in May after the blossoms were 
out. When meadows can be easily flowed, the 


blossoms may be protected by the water, provided | 
' 


the weather is closely watched for a few days. 


The water should be kept on them till the mid- | 


dle of May at least, and after that it may be raised 
again tor a day or two at a time, in any part of 
June. 

Some people have already commenced picking 
or gathering their cranberries, being afraid of) 
frosts, which sometimes spoil them in September. | 
When these meadows lie on considerable streams, 


the water may be so raised in September as to pro- | 


tect the grown fruit. 

A good cranberry pateh is quite an object on a 
farm. Our neighbor, Mr Cyrus Bullard, has just | 
sold the cranberries on a little patch of ground, 
not exceeding one-eighth of an acre, for fifty dol- 
lars, and the purchaser gathers the cranberries. 
We think this little patch yields quite as much neat 
profit as any farm lands in the State. The berries 
hans quite as thick as we have ever seen any.— 
Mass. Ploughman. 


| E. M. 


LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE 
NEW BUILDING FOR THE 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

(The follow 


evening last:} 


OF THE 
MASS. HORTI 


ing 1s,copied from the Transcript of Saturday 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held at their rooms this morning, the 
chairman, in behalf of the Building Committee, 
placed at the disposal of the Society, certain docu- 
ments and transactions, accompanied with a plate, 
upon which was inseribed a descriptive and histo- 
rical account of the Society; upon which it was 

Resolved, That the Society adjourn this meeting 
to the site of their new building in School street, 
and that the President, M. P. Witper, Esq., be 
requested to perform the duty of laying the corner 
stone, depositing the plate, documents, &e., and to 
offer such remarks as he may deem suitable to the 
occasion, 

The plate was of silver, 8 by 6 inches, and bore | 
‘the following inscription : 


[ON THE OBVERSE.} 

| Massacnusetts Hoxricutturat Sociery, 

Incorporated the 12th day of June A. D. 1829 

| Present numbe *r of Members, Four Hundred and Twenty. 

| Preside ni—Mansnact P. Winvenr. 

| Vice Presidents—B. V. French, Jona. Winship, Cheever 

Newhall, E. M. Richards. 

Treasurer—Samuel Walker. 

| Corresponding Secretary—J. FE. Teschemacher. 
Recording Secretary —Ebenezer Wight 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology—John 

| Lewis Russell, A.M. 

Professor of Entomology T. W. Harris, M. D. 
Professor of Horticultural Chemistry—S. L. Dana, M.D 
i Committee ~ 7 rits—Samuel W alker, Cc hai rman 
s| P. B. Hovey Jr., Johnson, 8. Pona, J Lovett 2d, L 

. Grosvenor, ya Winship. D Haggerston,J LLP 
| Ww arren, J. F. Alle ny A.D. Williams 

Committee on Flowers—Joseph Breck, Chairman. 
| H. W. Dutton. S. Sweetser, 8S. R. Johnson, J. Stickney, 
| W. E. Carter, P. Barnes. 
yee ee on Vegetables—J. A. Kenrick, 

W.B. Kingsbury, J. H. Billings, 8. 
ae = Bowdite ‘‘g John Will. 
| Committee on the Library —¢ 


1C. K. 


Chairman 
C. Mann, J.C. How- 


+. M. Hovey, Chairman 
Dillaway, F.G. Shaw, J. E Teschemacher, E 
Wight, R. M. Copeland. 

Committee on Synenyms of Fruit—M. P. Wilder, 
Chairman. S. Downer, W. Kenrick, BV. French 

Executive Committee—M. P Wilder, Chainman. 
| Enoch Bartlett, A. Aspinwall, F. W. Macondry, J. J. 
| Low. 

Finance Committee—E. Vose, Chairman. 

| Newhall, E M. Richards. 


Cheever 


[ON THK REVERSE. | 
This Edifice is erected by 
The 
Massacuusetrrs Horticutturar Society, 
For the purpose of encouraging and improving the 
Science and Practice of Horticulture. 


This Corner Stone taid on the 
14th day of September, 1544. 


| 
Building Committee, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Samuel Walker. JE. Tesche- 
macher, Josiah Stickney, Jolin J Low, Benj V. French, 
Richards, Samue! R. Johnson, C. M. Hovey, 
Joseph Breck, Henry W. 


| C heever Newhall, 


| Fred. W. Macondry. 


| tichard Bond, Architect 


Builders, 
| Gardner Greenleaf, Nath’l Adams, C. W 
Willard Sears and Jonas Frich. 


Cushing, 





Foundation and Consecration of 


| ae 

| To this Society, the 
! 

Mounr Ausurn Cemetery. 
{ 

] 


ing a great variety of flower, fruit and vegetable 
seeds, various horticultural, agricultural and politi- 
eal papers of the dav anda variety of the coins of 
the United States. ‘The 
a leaden box and deposited in. the 


whole were sealed up in 
stone at the 
north-west corner of the building, and the large 
column designed to stand upon it, lowered to its 
place. The stone being firmly secured, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, M. P. Wilder, Esq., made a 
pertinent and appropriate address, in whieh he 
took a brief review of the rise and progress of the 
Society from its infaney; from the day when lite- 
rally there were but “ two or three gathered togeth- 
er,” and contrasted that with its present mature 
and favorable standing. He alluded to the satis- 
faction it must afford its founders, some of whom 
were now present, and the members generally, that 
in their day the flourishing condition of the Socie- 
ty is such as to permit the erecting an edifice for 
the encouragemen and science 
which stands preeminently among the most popu- 
lar, dignified and refined studies of mankind. 

He next referred to the patronage of the com- 
munity, Which had increased to an extent beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of the Society—to 
the influence of its efforts in creating and dissemi- 
nating a desire for horticultural pursuits and rural 
life—to the improved character and unexampled 
increase of fruits and flowers since its organiza- 
tion—to the universal taste for gardening and orna- 
mental cultivation inspired by the example of its 
members—and to the active emulation excited by 
its publie exhibitions and premiums. He alluded 
in a happy manner to the site of its new building, 
as being memorable for more than a century in 
the cause of education; from whence had gone 
forth to bless the world, some of the most distin- 
guished scholars of the age and brightest orna- 
ments of society; and that now to those halls of 
learning was to succeed a temple devoted to a sei- 
ence which has been honored by the great and 
good from Solomon to Washington; and in our 
own time by Knight and Van Mons, Buel and Low- 
ell—and concluded by referring to the great and 
ineritorious act of establishing and cousecrating 
the Mount Auburn Cemetery—that hallowed rest- 
ing place for the dead—that “ Garden of Graves” — 
and he doubted not that this measure would re- 
dound to the credit of the Society, while this cor- 
ner stone shall endure, and that it would be duly 


promotion of a 


‘appreciated and held in grateful remembrance, 


proving the character and depth of soils, 


Dutton, | 


when we andthe members of this institution are 
quietly reposing in its “ Field of Peace,” or sleep- 
ing beneath the sods of the valley. 


Subsol Plowing.—lts efficacy in actually im- 
where 
proper tillage has been maintained, has been abun- 
dantly proved, and perhaps nowhere more signally 
than in resuscitation of the sterile lands exhausted 
by tobacco culture, in Virginia. 1 speak from my 


'own observation of its wonderful utility in a neigh- 


|ing testimony of the distinguished Judge 


boring county—Fairfax—and have the corroborat- 
of that 


' circuit, who declared some time since, that Fairfax, 
| from being proverbially one 


of the poorest, was 


\fast becoming one of the most fertile counties of 
| Virginia; and this change has been wrought by the 


Community are indebted for the | 


immigration of Northern farmers, bringing with 
ther all their agricultural enterprise, and know!- 


| edge of what may be properly called the me- 


| ‘The documents alluded to were the transactions, | chanies of agric ulture.—Southern Planter. 


addresses, &c. of the Society ; a pbial hermetically | 


sealed, and encased in powdered charcoal, contain- | 


The rot in potatoes is again noticed in N. York. 
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CONVERSION OF VEGETABLE MAT- 
TER INTO ANIMAL SUBSTANCE, 

The following summary of the views of chemists 
on this subject, is extracted from Prof. Johustou’s 
tectures on Agricultural Chemistry : 

“J. It appears that all vegetables contain ready 
formed—that is, form during their growth from the 
food on which they live—those substances of which 
the parts of animals are composed, 

That from the vegetable food it eats, the ani- 
mal draws directly and ready formed the materials | 
of its own body—phosphates to form the bones, 
gluten, &c. to build up its muscles, and oil to lay 
on in the form of fat. 

That during the process of respiration, a full | 
grown man throws off from his lungs about 8 oz. 
and a cow or horse five times as much, of carbon, | 
every 24 hours; and that the main office of the | 
atarch, gum and sugar of vegetable food, is to sup-| 


THE 


4. That muscles, bones, skin and hair, undergo 
a certain necessury daily waste of substance, a por- 
tion of each being removed every day and carried | 
out of the body in the excretions, ‘The main func- | 
tion of the gluten, the phosphates, and the saline | 
substances in the tood of the full grown auniinal, is 
to replace the portions of the body which are thus | 
removed, and to sustain its original condition, Ex- 
ercise increases this natural waste and accelerates 
the breathing also, so as to render necessary a lar- 
ger sustaining supply of food, a larger daily quan- | 
tity to keep the animal in condition. 

That the fat of the body is generally derived 
from the fat of the vegetable food. In cases of) 
emergency, it is probable that fat may be formed | 
in the animal from the starch or sugar of the food. | 

In the growing animal, the food has a double | 
function to perform; it must sustain and increase | 
the body. Hence, if the animal be merely increas- | 
ing in fat, the food, besides what is necessary to | 
make up for the daily waste of various kinds, must | 
also snpply an additional proportion of oil or fat. 
To the growing animal, on the other hand, it must | 
supply also an additional quantity of gluten for the | 
muscles, and of phosphates for the bones. Hence, | 
whatever tends to increase the sustaining quantity | 
—and cold, exercise, and uneasiness do this—will | 
tend in an equal degree to lessen the value of aj 
given weight of food, in adding to the weight of 
the animal’s body. ‘Yo the pregnant and to the | 
milk cow the same remarks apply. ‘The food is| 
partly expended in the production of milk, and the 
smaller and leaner the cow is, less food being re- | 
quired to sustain the body, the more will remain 
for the production of milk. 

7. Lastly, that the quantity and quality of the 
dung, while they depend in’ part upon the kind of} 
food with which the animal is fed, yet even when 
the same kind of food is given, are materially af- 
fected by the purpose for which the animal is fed. 
If it be full grown and merely kept in condition, 
the dung contains all that was present in the food, 
except the carbon that has escaped from the lungs. | 
If it be a growing animal, then a portion of the | 
phosphates and gluten of the food are ret tained to 
add to its bones and muscles, and hence the dung 
is something less in quantity, and considerably in- 
ferior in quality, to that of the full grown animal. 
So it is in the case of the milk cow, which con- 
sumes comparatively little in sustaining her own 
body, but exhausts all the food that passes through 
her digestive organs for the production of the milk 
which *s to fee d her young. The reverse tokes 


ply this carbon. | 
| 





place withthe fattening ox. He takes but little 


else from the rich additional food he eats, than the 
oil with whieh it is intended that he 


his own body, Its other constituents are 


inmost part rejected in his excretions, and hence the 


richness and high price of his dung.” 


PREMIUMS FOR 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Annual Show in the City of New York, commencing 


October 7th. 
Native Stock.— Burs 
For the best native bull, 2 years old and up- 
ward, gold medal or silver cup, 
For ‘the best native bull, 1 year old and up- 
ward, silver medal, 
For the best bull calf, 


Cows. 


silver medal, 


For the best cow, 3 years old and upward, 
silver cup, 
For the best heifer, 1 year and upward, sil- 


| ver medal, 


For the best heifer calf, silver medal, 
Improved Stock.— Burs. 

For the best Durham bull, 2 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, 

For the best Hereford bull, 2 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, 

For the best Devon bull, 2 years old and up- 
ward, gold inedal or silver cup, 

For the best 1 year old bull of any improved 
stock, silver cup, 

For the best Durham bull calf, silver medal, 

For the best Hereford “ . 


For the best Devon a 


“ 


Cows. 

For the best Durham cow, 3 years old and 
upward, gold medal or silver cup, 

For the best Hereford cow, 3 years old and 
| upward, gold medal or silver cup, 

For the best Devon cow, 3 years old and up- 
ward, gold medal or silver cup, 

For the best Durham heifer, 1 year and up- 
ward, silver enp, 

For the best Hereford heifer, 1 year and up- 
ward, silver cup, 

For the best Devon heifer, 1 year and up- 
ward, silver cup, 

For the best Durham calf, 
ward, silver medal, 

For the best Hereford calf, 1 year and up- 
ward, silver medal, 

For the best Devon calf, 1 year and upward, 
silver medal, 


ly and up- 


- 


ear 


WORKING OXEN, 

For the best pair of working oxen, silver cup, I 

For the second best pair, silver medal, 

And in addition to the same, extra premiums 
of $10 each will be given for the best 10 teams 
exhibited. 

FAT CATTLE. 

For the best pair of fat cattle, gold medal or 
silver cup, 

For the best fat single ox, silver medal, 

sHeEP.— Long wools. 
For the best long wool buck, silver cup, 
For the best long wool ewe, silver cup, 
For the best long wool lamb, silver medal, 
Middle wools. 
For the best middle wool buck, silver cup, 
For the best middle woolewe, “ “ 


should invest 
for the 


ANIMALS, OFFERED BY 


For the best middle wool lamb, silver medal, $5 
lor he best wether, silver cup, 3 
SWINE, 
For the best boar of any breed, silver cup, $8 
For the second best do. diploma. 
For the best sow of any breed, silver cup, 8 
For the secoud best do. diploma, 
For the best sheat, silver medal, 5 
MULES. 
For the best pair working mules, silver cup, 10 
HORSES. 
15 For the best stallion, gold medal or silver cup, 15 
$15 For the second best do. silver medal. 
: For the best brood mare, gold medal or sil- 
” ver cup, 15 
” For the second best do. do. silver medal. 
For the best colt, not exceeding two years 
_ old, silver cup, 8 
10 For the best jack, silver ne 8 
‘ MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
. EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Sept. 7, 1844, 
\ The President of the Society presented some 


’ beautiful specimens of Pears and Apples which he 
received from Mr Erust, of Cincinnati, viz: Pears, 

| Roi de Wurtemburg, Duchesse d@’ Angouleime, Lou- 
is Bonne de Jersey, Beurre Diel: and in the same 
packuge there were two specimens by J. P. Kirt- 
land, one marked “ Bisiiop’s Thumb,” which proved 
to be the Bartlett, and the other marked “ Petit 
Blanquet,” we suppose to be the Urbaniste. Ap- 
ples, var. Snow Apple, Brabant Bellflower, and one 

| without a name. 

Mr Wiswall, of Cincinnati, also presented a spe- 
_cimen of a beautiful Apple, name unkuvown to us. 
15, Col. M. P. Wilder also presented some tine spe- 

,cimeus from bis own garden: among his fruits we 
15 | noticed Bartlett, Julienne, Golden Beurre of Bil- 

| boa, Early Wilbur, and Beurre d’ Arualis Pears. 

15 | Joseph Baleh, Esq., of Roxbury, fine Bartlett 
| Pears, and a beautiful specimen of Magnum Bouum 
g| Plum. 

| Cheever Newhall, Esq., of Dorchester, presented 

g | Some fine Purple Gage Plums, and Cushing, Sur- 
i! passe Virgoulouse and Washington Pears, and Haw- 
thorndean aud Ribston Apples, 
| Hon. E. Vose, Dorchester, St. Ghislain, Julienne, 
jand Dearboru’s Seedling Pears, and Lady Haley’s 
Nonsuch and large red Apples. 
5| J. fF. Allen, Esq., of Salem, some fine Bartlett 
‘and Cabot Pears. 
Otis Johnson, Esq., Lynn, Dearborn’s Seed- 


8 


5 





4 





wv 
| ling Pears. 
, Dr. E. Wight, for Lemuel Dana, Dedham, fine 
ov : - > 
- Seedling Apples and Peaches. 


David Roberts, Esq., fine specimens of Victoria 
Plums. 

F. T. Bigelow, Esq., some beautiful Peaches. 

Mr N. G. Day, Lunenburg, red and green Sweet- 
ing Apples. 


| 
| 
| 
| Wm. B. Kingsbury, Esq., Roxbury, extra fine 


15 | Bartlett Pears, 

5 | San’ A. Walker, Esq., Brookline, Green Gage 
| Plums and Bartlett Pears. 

8 | From the farm of Win. Tudor, Cambridge, 12 

g| very fine specimens of Baldwin Apples, on a 

5 | branch about 16 inches long. 





| By Dr. Wight, Pumpkin Sweet Apples, Bartlett 
Pears, and Coe’s Golden Drop Plums. 

8 Mr. Galen Merriam, West Newton, very superb 
|specimens of Peaches, 


‘ 


ie 8) 
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Fine Seedling Peaches, by Sands & Crafts, from! Mr H. Vandine, Piums—Huling’s Superb, Yel- 


Mr Nathan Sanderson, Waltham. 

Mr McFarland, of Framingham, presented some 
very fine Peaches. 

Nathaniel Couledge, Esq., Boston, Sweetwater 
Grapes. 

Mr Wm. Mellar, Roxbury, 2 dishes 

Aaron D. Williams, Esq., Roxbury, exhibited 
some specimens of his own seedling Pear, called 
“ Williams’ Seedling,” and also specimens of the 
Chelmsford aid Barilett Pears ; Coe’s Golden Drop 
and Corse’s Admiral Plums. 

Solomon Lincoln, Esq., of Boston, presented 
Apples from Mr Caleb B. Marsh, of Hingham, for 
aname. The great number of apples which are 
weekly presented for a name, without a statement 
by the contributors whether the specimens are 
seedlings or engrafted fruit, or giving the local 
name, or a description of the growth of the tree, 
&c., renders it impossible to comply with the re- 
quest. A personal interview with the cultivator, 
with a full description of the leaf; growth of the 
tree, &c., might enable us to accomplish what our | 
friends wish; but the scores, if not hundreds, of 
specimens of red, green, and yellow apples which 
are presented for a name without our being put 
into possession of all the facts on which to form 
an opinion, compel us to decline tne request. We 
are ready to aid our friends at all times in ascer- | 
taining the true name of the different fruits—but | 
we must have particulars before we can attempt 
the truth. 

Wn. Oliver, Esq., Dorchester, presented speci- 
mens of the Tyson Pear: it is entitled to a place 
among the best varieties. | 

J. W. Sever, Esq., Dorchester, Plums—Reine | 
Claude Violette, Dame Aubert, or White Magnum 
Bonum, Seedling do., and a very fiue flavored Pear, 
name unknown. | 

Mr Isaac Davis, Dorchester, seedling Peaches. | 

Mr J. N. Sanderson, Lynn, fine Bartlett Pears. 

By Professor Farrar, Cambridge, very large red | 
and yellow Apples. 

L. S. Russell, Milton, (2d growth) Ohio Ever- 
bearing Raspberries. 

Two very large Peaches from Mr Benj. Wheel- | 
er, Framingham. 

Mr Washburn, Plymouth, Queening Apples, and 
Flemish Beauty and Pitt's Maria Pears. 

Presented by Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, from a 
gentieman of R. L, fine specimens of Dartmouth 
Greening, Dartmouth Sweeting, Brook, Border, and 
other Apples. 

Mr Wm. Smith, by J. Breck & Co., seedling 
Peaches. 

Messrs. Winship, Brighton, Rushmore’s Bon 
Chretien, Washington, and St Ghislain Pears, and 
Coe’s Golden Drop Plums. 

By Mr Manning, Salem, Peaches—Watson’s 
Early, Early Rose, and Emperor of Prussia: Pears 
—Bartlett, Hampden’s Bergamot, Elizabeth, Ste- 
vens’ Genesee, Van Assene, Shenk’s, St. Ghislain, 
and No. 1103 of Van Mons: Plums—Jefferson, | 
Yellow Gage, Rogers’ Bruyn Gage, Domine Dull, 
and large Long Blue. 

Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Black Ham- 
burg Grapes; Duane’s Purple and Magnum Bonum 
Plums: very fine specimens of Bartlett and Juli- 
enne Pears: Apples—Porter, Grand Sachem, and | 
Blane Pearmain: Peaches—Lemon Clingstone. 

Mr John Arnold, Milton, fine Black Hamburg 


” 


_ 


(irapes—berries very large, and fine bloom. 


Mr Geo, Walsh, Green Gage and Iggperial Gage | 
Ylums. 


of Peaches. | 


!o’clock in the 


low Gage, Orleans, Smith’s Orleans, Lombard, 
Magnum Bonum, Imperial Gage, Duane’s Purple, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop: Porter and other Apples : 
Peaches, Gold and Purple. 

Mr Wm. Kenrick, Newton, Apples. 

Mr Thos. Mason, Grapes—Black Frontignan, 
Black Hamburg, and Black Prince. 

Mr 8. Pond, Cambridgeport, Pears—Julienne, 
Bartlett (fine,) Surpasse Virgouleuse, St. Ghislain, 
and Fondaute d@ Automne: Plums—Bingham, Dia- 
mond, Isabella, and Lombard, 

Mr Parker Barnes, Pears—Harvard, Chelinsford, 
Bartlett, and Ronville (>) 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Pears—Fondante d’ 
Automne, Flemish Beauty, Fonudante Van Mons, 
Cushing, and other varieties. 

For the Committee, 
Ss. Wacker, Chm'n. 
RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY FOR THE EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF DOMESTIC 
TRY. 


The annual Cattle Show and Exhibition of Do- 


'mestic Manufactures, by this spirited and usetul 


Society, will take place at Pawtuxet, on Wednesday, 
September 26. The following regulations have been 
adopted : 

The meeting of the Society for the election of 
officers, and the transaction of other business, will 
be held in the Society’s Hall, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

The several Committees will meet at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and proceed immediately to adjudge the 
premiums. 

The Standing Committee will meet at | o’clock, 
P. M., to receive the reports of the different com- 
mnilees. 

Premiums will be declared at 1 1-2 o'clock, 


|P. M.,, and be paid in Providence the following 


day, in the order they stand on the show bill, at 
the office of the Treasurer. 
All articles of Shop and Mill Manufacture, But- 


| ter, Cheese, Agricultural crops, &c., to We exhibi- 


ted, must be entered and delivered at the Society's 


Hall, by 7 o’clock, on ‘Tuesday evening. 


All stock must be entered by 7 o’c!ock, on 'Tues- 


day evening, and placed in the pens by 8 o'clock 
,on Wednesday morning, and can be removed by 3 


afternoon. Those who withdraw 
their stock before that time, will forfeit their pre- 
miums, 

Assistant Secretaries will attend at the 
Tuesday, the 25th inst. 

Dinner for the members, will be ready at 2 
o'clock, P. M., in Mechanics’ Hall. ‘Tickets (being 
free) may be had from the Secretary before 1 
o'clock, P. M. 

C. S. RHODES, Seec’ry. 

Guano.—Capt. Stoddard, of the ship Claredon, 
at New York trom Canton, via St. Helena, states 


_that there were several English vessels at St. Hele- 


na, froin Ichaboe, (west coast of Africa,) loaded 
with guano, for England. A_ vessel recently arriv- 
ed from there reports 80 sail of Engtish shipping 
at the island, procuring guano, and that the supply 
was half exhausted. 

The single fact of the extraordinary demand for 


| 
' guano in England, is im itself pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that the value of this fertilizer has not been 


overrated, Many of the British farmers, however, 
can pay prices for manure that would impoverish 
ours. 


INDUs- | 


‘finer pork than that made upon apples. 


APPLES FOR HOGS. 

Some time since, au English gentleman, of much 
practical and scientific knowledge of agricultural 
subjects, wrote us an article on the apple and pear 
orchard, After describing the management of the 
trees and fruit, he recommended the refuse fruit to 
be made into cider and perry. Being a decided ad- 
vocate of teinperance, we erased this recommenda- 
tion, and subs.ituted that for feeding and fattening 
Ile was that 
we should make him speak such “ nonsense,” that 
The 
following is from the Central New York Farmer.— 
NY. Far. & Mechanic. 

“If farmers but knew the real value of apples as 
feed for stock, aside from the pleasure of having 


hogs and other stock. so offended 


he declined gracing our columms any mere. 


| good fruit for their tables, they would make some 


| little exertion to preserve their trees. 
| reduced to a certainty, by actual experiments, that 


It has been 


they are worth as much, and some say more, than 
potatoes, to fatten hogs upon. I never fattened 
Should 


‘any one doubt, let him give his hogs half a feed of 
‘apples and half potatoes, and he will find that they 
| will eat the apples first, which is pretty good evi- 


| 


} 
| 


| 
Hall 
‘from 9 o’clock, A. M. until 9 o’clock, P. M. on 


dence that they are more fond of them ;—and let 
him still go farther: when he puts his hogs to fat 
in the full, let him put them in separate pens, feed 
one upon apples and the other upon potatoes, and 
determine by actual observation which parcel 
thrives best; or, if he prefers it, let him feed them 
together, after weighing them, two weeks upon po- 
tutoes, and weigh them again—put down the 
amount of gain, and feed them two weeks more 
upon apples, and compare the amounts gained in 
the two respective trials, and my word for it, he 
will find the apples have made the most pork, Try 
it, brother farmers ; it will cost you nothing; and 
if you find, as I have done, that apples are the most 
profitable feed, set to work at once, and gratt your 
trees from the best fruit you can find, for you can 
raise good fruit just as cheap as poor, and it is as 
much better for hogs as it is for yourself to eat. 

And having decided in favor of apples, caleu- 
late the difference in the expense of raising ap- 
ples and potatoes, and you will find you are the 
gainer by 50 per cent. I found that it re- 
quires a great many motions of the hoe to raise 
100 bushels of potatoes, besides the plowing and 
harrowing. 


have 


I fattened my pork last fall on apples, and sold 
toa man who had always said that be could tell 
the moment he saw a dressed hog, what it had 
been fatteved upon, but mine was a slumper to him ; 
he concluded positively however that it was made 
upon either corn or peas, but could not say cer- 
tainly which of the two. I kept iy store hoge 
through the winter on raw apples, and they cameo 
out in a thriving condition. J. R. Sreev.” 


American Ice.—William Dean, agent, 3 Baltic 
street, Liverpool, calls the attention of “the nobili- 
ty, gentry avd others,” to a tremendous quantity of 
ice from Wenham Pond, Massachusetts, which he 
will send to any part of the United Kingdom, and 
construct ice-houses therefor, wherever demanded, 


One of the most remarkable facts in the diet of 
mankind, is the encrmons consumption of tea and 
coffee. Upwards of 590,500,000 pounds of these 
articles are annually consumed by the imbhabitanis 
of the world. 
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—_— | 
Fdited by Joseph Breck. } 


Boston, Wepnespay, Serr. 15, 1344. 


NOTES BY THE WAY.—VISIT TO WARNER, | 
N. H. 
By the wonderful power of steam, we are conveyed 


by the iron horse to districts of country, in a few hours, | 
which, but a few years since, it required days of weari- | 
to 


place to another with such velocity, that we are almost | 


frome travel reach. We are transferred from one | 
inclined, sometimes, to doubt our identity, or fancy we | 
are dreaming. In the morning, we are in the midst of 
the noise and eonfusion of the city, and at evening, as 


if by magic, we are among the hills and vallies of the 


interior, enjoying the stillness of their deep solitudes, or 
admiring their fantastic, ever-varying outlines, or their 
majestic grandeur A few days since, we were thus 
transferred to the quiet and beautiful town of Warner, | 
N. H., by the Concord railroad and stage, where we | 
spent a short time in looking about among some of the 
fine farms in that town, in company with an esteemed | 
agricultural friend of that place. 

The township of Warner is broken, hilly and rocky ; 
a portion of the soil is strong and good. We noticed | 
many first rate farms, under good cultivation. 


. ' 
There is | 


also a portion of the town which is rather sterile and | 


ment, in a deplorable state of deterioration. This la- 
mentable state of things is not confined, by any means, 
to Warner, but is too common in al] our towns general- 
ly—the result of ignorance of the theory, and conse- 
quently, unskilfulness in the practice, of agriculture. 
Levi Bartvert, Esq., well known to our readers as 
an able writer in the N. E. Farmer, resides in this town. 
Mr L., five or six years since, came into possessivn, by 
inheritance, of a farm that would not have been coveted 
by many people, and had it not been for the impropriety, 


unsuitable for tillage, and many farms, by bad manage- | 
| 
| 


he would almost have been disposed to have “looked 
the gift horse in the mouth.’ It was a farm that bad 
been so mismanaged, cropped and sponged for a succes- 
sion of years, that at the time it came into his hands, it 
was considered almost worthless, and although it con- 
tained some fine woodland, the whole farm of 80 or 90 | 
acres, was valued by the assessors at the small sum of | 
$500, and all the English hay cut upon it was 1-4 of a| 
ton. The farm was rocky, covered with bushes, and 
the soil so impregnated with the oxide of iron, that 


} 
ing perhaps twenty acres, winding its way In every pos} | 


sible direction through it, and filling it with water at all 





! 
! 


A moun- 
tain brook poured down its stream into a valley contain- 


scarcely any thing could be produced upon it. 


seasons of the year, rendering it wholly useless for agri- | 
cultural purposes, except to receive the deposit from | 
the hills for future use, and upon it grew brakes, alders, | 
and other useless plants and shrubs. To almost any oth- | 
er person than Mr Bartlett, the attempt to bring under 
such an unpromising farm would, have been considered | 
the height of folly. But with his scientific and inquir- | 
ing mind, he entered upon the task of subduing it, with- 
out any surplus capital, nothing daunted by the difficul- 
ties before him, and with the aid of his book knowledge, | 
has succeeded in reclaiming piece after piece of this un- | 
productive waste, until the present year he has cut over | 
20 tons of good English hay. His improvements may | 
not strike the eye of the passing traveller as any thing | 
very extraordinary, in compurison with what has been | 


— 
but, when the visitor is made acquainted with the for- 
| mer character of the land, the small amount of labor be- 


| stowed upon it, except what has been done with his 


own hands, and the short time in which these improve- 


| ments have been made, it must be conceded that science, 
skill, and industry have achieved a great triumph. 


The improvements in the meadow consist in therough 
draining, digging a new channel for the brook, clearing 
from bushes, and seeding down to grass: the whole 
this meadow has not yet been reclaimed, but 1s in pro- 
gress. 


During a heavy rain, a few years since, so powerful a 


current of water rushed from the hills, as to force down | 


a large quantity of gravel and stones, some of the latter 


weighing hundreds of pounds: with these and other 
stones, the crooked brook was filled, and many other 
stones have been buried in the side drains which lead 
into the brook. 

A tract of land contiguous to the house, was purchas- 
ed by Mr Bartlett, which was considered of so little val- 


ue that it had been for along time lying common. It 


consisted of old, worn-out pasture land, on a side-hill, | 


The soil 


with swampy ravines—cold, wet and sour. 


on the hills, a fine sandy loam to look at, but so impreg- | 


nated with oxide of iron as to be almost barren, but by 
exposing to the action of the air and frost, by piowing, 
sowing down to grass, and again turning under the new 
sod, he has already greatly improved some portions of it 
without manure. Where this process has been repeat- 
ed on a section of this land, with manure, he has pro- 
duced this year a good crop of wheat. It has been nec- 
essary to cut a drain on the upper section of this field, 
to take away the water which kept it continually wet; 


and wherever this has been done, the “ horse-tail’’ weed 


| has invariably disappeared, and the white clover comes | 


in its place. 

This piece on which the wheat was grown, had been 
plowed and sowed down to grass seed and rye, with a 
confident expectation of a large crop. 

Mr Bartlett is indefatigable in collecting together eve- 
ry thing he can command to increase his munure heap, 
such as woollen rags, waste wool, old mortar, fleshings 


from the tanner’s, bones, (which are broken and dis- | 


solved in lye,) refuse from the potash, &c. All the 
urine, night-soil, soap-suds, &c. are mixed with decom- 
posing vegetable matter, of which there are large de- 
posites on the farm. 
ing his compost, and keeping it in condition not to 


Great diligence is used in prepar- 


waste, until it is wanted to apply to the land. 

We witnessed the results of many experiments he 
had made during the last season: one with guano and 
bone dust on turnips, which was very satisfactory ; also, 
the same manures on corn ip contrast with that without 
manure—and many others of various kinds. 


We have made arrangements with Mr Bartlett to fur- | 


nish communications occasionally for the N. E. Farmer, 
which, we have no doubt, will be highly interesting and 
instructive to our readers ; fur the experience of a per- 
son who can turn a barren waste into fruitful fields, 
must be of service to his fellow-men. 





Colman’s Tour.—Mr A, D. Phelps, Mr Coiman’s agent 
in Boston, states that the manuscript of Part II. of Mr 


C.’s Tour has been received, and is now in progress of 


stereotyping. It will be issued early in October. 





(c= The best men, (says a profound writer,) are those 
who preserve the boy in them as long as they live. Age 
The boy is the original : 
man is merely a superstructure upon the boy. It is an 


should not destroy the child. 


of 


THE CURCULIO. 

Mr Brecx—It seems from the New Englana Far- 
mer, of the 4th instant, that the crop of plums in your 
quarter, has this season been plentiful, owing to the ab- 


| sence of the cureulio, which you ascribe to the severity 
| of last winter. Gardeners hereabouts are eager for any 
| news upon this subject They take a lively interest ip 
it, their ingenuity in trying to conquer that insect, hav- 
ing hitherto been baffled. This year, we have not had 
| plums, nectarines, or apricots enough to continue the 
, progeny of the swarms of parent curculios which have 
issued from the earth. This which 
could not get a lodgement for their eggs in those fruits, 
| to the peaches, which had been comparatively free from 
their ravages. 


has driven those 


Many of our pomologists have been led 
to impute this to unseasonable rain, drought, or weather 
of some sort,—to overworking the ground, or not work- 
ing itenough. But that it is owing to an unusual num- 
ber of curculios, is apparent, from the fact that in few 
instances has a fallen or decayed peach been without 
a worm. 

May it not be that your Yankee perseverance in 
drenching the ground with lye, brine, and other mat- 
ters supposed to be disgusting if not fatal to the insect, 
has had its intended effect? If it has. the inerease 
| of their numbers with us, may in part at least be as- 
cribed to immigration from Massachusetts. We shall 
Jook with anxiety for the result of your next plum sea- 
son, 


x * 


Washington City, Sept. 11, 144. 


jC We have heard the severe drought of this sea- 
| son mentioned as a probable cause of the disappearance 
of the Curculio; but the definsive measures alluded to 
by our correspondent, as drenching the ground with lye, 
brine, &c , we Anow have not caused the sudden exit of 
the insects, since they do not this year trouble the own- 
ers of trees who have never used any such preventive 
measures, but who have, in previous years, suffered from 
their depredations. We were assured of this fact dur- 
ing a late journey into the interior. 


CORRECTION. 

The Show of the Rhode Island Society for the En- 
couragement of Domestic Industry, takes place at Paw - 
tuxet, on THurspay, Sept. 26, erroneously stated on 
another page to be held on Wednesday, the 25th. 





> The pastures are suffering severely wt the present 
time from a second edition of drought. Those who 
sowed corn broadcast this year for a green bite for their 
cows in autumn, have doubtless found great advantage 


from the judicious measure. 


FP The Show of the Middlesex Society of Husband- 
men and Mechanics, takes place at Concord, Oct. 2d 
Address by J. T. Buckingham, Esq., editor of the Bos- 
ton Courier. 


(ce We wou!d again urge our country friends to at- 
‘tend the present grand Exhibition of the Mass, Horticul- 
tural Society. It closes on Friday. The magnificent 
| Mechanics’ Fair, now open, is an additional inducement 


{ 7 7 . ”? . 
‘to visit the ‘* City of Notions” at the present time. 


eSee advertisement of Guano, on another page. 


(> Butter is selling in our market at 22 ce 
' Fifty miles up country, we understand it can be ob- 


tained in any quantity for 12 cents per pound, Our rail- 


nts per Ib. 


done on a larger scale by others, where an abundant| unfortunate thing for man to lose his boyish feelings.| roads ought to “equalize the exchanges’ better than 


eapital and a large force of hands have been employed 


Our wish is, that we may retain these through life. 


this —Mail. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Notice The annual 
will be held at their rooms, 23 ‘Tremont Row on Saturday 
the 5th of Jctober next, at it o’elock A. M. for the choice 
of officers for the year ensuing, viz: a President, four Vice 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Corresponding Secretary, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Professor of Botany aud Vegetable Phy- 
siology. a Professor of Entomology, a Professor of Horticul- 
tural Chemistry, an Executive Committee, and Standing 
Committee ou Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, the Library, 
the Synonyms of Fruits, and Finance. ‘ 
RBENEZER WIGHT, 
Sept. 1, 1844. Rec Nec ‘y 





THERMOMETPRICAL, 
teportedorthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Phe:rmometerat the Gardenof the proprietors 
of th: New Bogland Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Norv ierly exposure, tothe week ending Sept. 15. 


Sept. 1844. {7A M.[ t2,M.15,P.M. | Wind. 


Monday, 7; 2 + ff f 8 4 HS. 
Tuesday, 10; 62 79 | 65 | EK 
Wednesday, il | 56 70 «6|)CO65 E. 
Thursday, ‘2; co | 75 | 60 | E. 
Friday, 13] 57 | vm | e | &. 
Saturday, 14 | 7 | 7 | 63 | E. 
Sunday, 15 | si 7 ft @ | E 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T —Monnay, Sept. 16, 1844. 


Reported forthe N. E. Farmer, 


At market 1150 Becf Cattle, 150 Stores, 4300 Sheep | 


and 2150 Swine. 

Prices — Beef Cattle —Prices continue to decline 
gradually. We quote first quality , $4,25 a $4,50  Se- 
cond quality, $3,75 a 4,00. Third quality, $2,75 a 3,50. 

Stores.— A few sales only noticed. 


Sheep —Dull. Lambs from $1,17 to 175. Old Sheep | 


from $1,75 to 2,25 


Swine.—Prices nave again declined. Prime lots to 


peddle, more than half barrows, 3 7-8 a 4. Old Hogs 
31-2to4. At retail, from 4 to 5 1 2. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 621 87 per bushel. Red Top 


55 to 60 ceuts. (lever—Northern, 9 to Lic.—Southern, 7 


adc. Klax Seed. $1.50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. | 


Canary Seed, $2 25 a 2 37 per bushel. 


GRAIN. MPuring the past week there have been no arri- | 
vals of corsequence, and prices continue to be well sup- | 


ported. 

Corn—Northern. new, bushel (none) 00—Southern, reund 
yellow, (reo) 00 a 0U—Southern flat yellow, 00 a 51-— 
do. do. white 44 « 45--da New Orleans, 00 a 60—Barley 


0v a 60 —Rye, Northern, 63 a 70—do. Southern, 00 a 65 — | 


Oats, Southern, 26 a 27—Northern do. 28 to 29—Beans, per 
bushel L 00 a t 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00—-Bran, 
00 a 0@. 


FLOUR. Jn the early part of the week the market re. | 


mained much as noticed in the previous review. 


Baltimore, Howard Street. 4 mos. er. $4 31 a 0 00—do. 
wharf, $0 00 a 0.06 —do. free of garlic, 80 00 a 0 60—Phila- 
delphia de. 4 mos. 80 00 a 000 —Frederickshurg, low I'd 4 
mos. $4 60 2 4 12—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a4 12 
— Georgetown, 2098 a 450-—Richmond Canal, 80 00a 0 00 
—do. City, 10a 11 00—Petersburgh, South side 80 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $) 60 a0 00 —Genesee, common, cash, 34 44a 
450— do fancy trands $4 50a 475 — Ohio, via Canal, 
80 00 a 0 6)—dv do New Orleans, cash 80 00.2000. Rye, 
$3 13 a 3 25—Indian Mealin bbls. 3250 a 2 56. 

PROVISIONS. There have been but few operations in 
the Provision market since the last report, and prices for 
Pork and Beet are less firmly sustained. 


Beef—Mess 4 110 new bbl. 8650.27 00—Navy—$6 00a | 


6 50.—No. |, $3 50 1 € vU0—de Prime $3 503 4 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bhi. 800 06 a 00 OU—do Clear $11 00a 1150 


do. Mess, $9 25 4 9 50—do Prime $750 20 00—do Mess | 


from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 00400 00 


do. Cargo do. 060 a000 —Clear do do 300 00 a 00 00— | 


Butter, shipping, 00 a 60—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 


dairy, 17 cts. a 2—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 0 —do| 


South and Western, 53 a 64— Hams, Boston, 7 a 00 — 
Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 44 a 5}. 

WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cis. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 


meeting of the Mass. Hort. Society | 


| There have not been any changes in our Wool market 
since the last review that require auy special notice. There 
isaregular demand for coarse foreign, and recent prices 
fully sustained. A large lot of South American and other 
foreign Wool is advertised for public sale this day The 
operations in fleece Wool are limited, as most of the manu- 
facturers purchase direct from the growers, sufficient to an- 
swer their wants for a few months. The supply of pulled 
is not large ; there is a fair demand for this description, 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 50 a 55 ¢.--Amer- 
ican full blood lo 43 a 47--Do 3-4 do 40 a 42—Do. 1-2do 


washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 17 -—- Bengnsi do 
6 al3--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a tu— 
do. do. picked, 10 a 15—-Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 
a 45—No. I du. do. do. 37 u 40—No. 2 do do do 25a 33— 
No. 3 do do do [8 a 20. 

' 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

A few bales of inspected new Hops have been received 
| this week, but we learn of no sales, and quotations are quite 
nominal. In about two weeks, enough will be in market to 


establish prices. Some dealers expect the market will open 
at about 8c. It depends, however, altogether, what the or- 


ders are forexport. Full as many Hops will be grown 
this year as the last, when the market opened at about 7 1-2c. 
per Ib. 

ist sort Mass 1843, lh. Sall ; 2ddo6a7 

HAY, {2 to 15 per ton— Eastern Screwed 89 50 to 10 50. 

EGGS. 12. 





AFRICAN GUANU., 
The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
}rica. This Guano has been analyzed by J. KE. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., and pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or Liverpool markets. Pur- 
chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article. 
| For sale, in quantities to suit, b 
CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN,5 Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 52 

N. Market St., up stairs. 


Sept. 17. 3m.* 








| BARN DOOR ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 
For sliding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iron 

for sale by H RICHARDS, 
Sept. 18. No. 109, State Street. 


STRAWBERRIES! 

The subscriber can supply a'l the most esteemed varie- 

ties of Strawherries now iu cultivation. The present is con 

sidered a good time for the formation of new beds. ‘The 
following are the prices per hundred plants :— 

Hovey’s Seedling—a very superior variety, of large sized 


fine flavor, abundant hearer, and very hardy, $2,00 
Keene’s Seedling—Large {ruit, very high flavor and high 

| perfume, 32,00 
Bishop's Orange—Fine size, abundant bearer and supe- 

| rior flavor. $2,00 
Elton Seedling— Very large fruit of a superior flavor, con- 
sidered one of the best in England, $2,00 
Myait's Pine—A delicious fruit, $3,00 
Early Virginia, 31,00 

| English Wood, 31,00 


Orcers sent by mail enclosing the money will he punc- 
‘tually attended to, and the plants well packed for transpor- 
tation. JOSEPH BRECK, 
Boston, Aug. 6, 1844. 





SILK COCOONS WANTED. 
The subscriber will pay cash for good Cocoons, assorted, 
‘and well flossed. They are worth, according to kind and 
quality, from $2 to $4 per bushel, measure rounded. 
J. R. BARBOUR. 
Oxford, July 10. 





CHEESE PRESSES. 

Self-acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 
ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 52 Norta 
Market street, by J. BRECK & Co. 





CIDER MILL FOR SALE. 


order, will be sold cheap, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
July 23. 





GARDENER’S KNIVES, 
And other implements for garden purposes, in great va- 
| riety and of superior quality. for sale at the N. &. Agri- 
| cultural Warehouse, No. 51 and 52, N. Market Street, by 








‘ JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


37 a 40 -1-4 and common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, | 


-| award the premiums. 


A first rate Cider Mill, with good Screws, in complete | 


Annual Exhibition of Fruits and Flowers by 
the Mass. liort Society, at their Hall 23 Tre- 
mont Row, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
Isth, 19th and 0th Sept. 1844, 

The annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, will be held at their Hall on the 18th, 19th and 
20th Sept., at which time and place the members and the 
public are respectfully invited to send cheice and superior 
specimens of Plants, Fruits and Flowers. The following 
premiums will be awarded on the first day of the Exhibi- 
tion, viz. 


x 7 - 
I LoweERs. 


| Desiens for ornamenting the Halil at the Annual Exhibi- 
lion. 
For the most appropriate design . - 7 00 
\ Second best ” - - - 5 00 
| Third best “ - . 8 00 
Bouquets. 
Best - - - - - 4 00 
Second best - - - - 2 00 
Third best - - 1 00 


DAHLIAS. 
Division A, open to all Cultivators, 

Premier Paize—BSest 12 dissimilar blooms ; 4 00 

Specimen bloom : - 2 ov 

| First Class. 

Division B, open to all cultivators of more than 200 plants. 





For the best 18 dissimilar blooms - 4 00 
Second best - ° ‘ 2 00 

Second Class. 
| For the best 12 dissimilar blooms - ° 2 50 
Second best a - . 1 50 

| Third Class. 
| For the best 6 dissimilar blooms - - 1 60 
Second best * . 1 00 


Division C, open to all cultivators of less than 200 plants. 
First Class. 


| For the best 1S dissimilar blooms - - 4 00 
Second best - . 2 00 

Second Class. 
For the best 12 dissimilar blooms - 2 60 
Scond best - - ° 1 60 

Third Class. 
For the best 6 dissimilar blooms - 1 60 
Second best as ° ‘ tL 00 

BaLsams AND ASTERS. 
Double Balsams. 

Best display : ° . - 2 00 
Second best do. - . - - 1 vd 
German Asters. 

Best display - : : 2 00 
Second best do. - - - i 00 
Rosks. 

Hardy perpetual best. 

Six varieties - - - 3 00 
Other roses - - : - 3 00 


Fruits. 
App_Les.—For the greatest number of kinds and the best 
grown, a premium of six dollars. 
For the next best, do. do. a premium of four dol- 
lars. 
Pears.—For the greatest number of kinds and the best 
grown, a premium of six dollars. 
For the next best do. do. a premium of four dol- 
lars. 
Grapes.—For the greatest number of kinds and the best 
grown, a premium of seven dollars. 
For the second best do. do. a premium of five dol- 
lars. 
For the third best do. do. a premium of three 
dollars. 
Assorteo Fruits.—For the best basket of fruit of various 
kinds, a premium of seven dollars. 
For the next best do. do. a premium of three dol- 


ars. 

For the best dish of Apples, not less than twelve speci- 
mens, a premium of three dollars. 

For the best dish of Pears, not less than twelve speci- 
mens, a premium of three doilars. 

Assorted Fruits exhibited in baskets, shall not be entitled 
to any other than the premium for such. 

The above premiums to be awarded on the first day of 
the exhibition. 

Contributors of Fruits and Plants are respectfully request 
ed to present their specimens to the committee, at the Hall 
on Monday and Tuesday 16th and 17th—Cut Flowers will 
be received on Wednesday morning, when they must be in 
| the stands by 9 o’clock,—uas the judges will then proceed to 
Per order, 

Aug. 26. S. WALKER, Chairman. 








GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe agreat improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 


| BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


| 
| 


ee es, 
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Mt C3 OC IF Ty ty A 
Table of Distances.—A very convenicit book has 
been published with a table of distances. We ex- 
tract the following, as convenient for reference: 
From Philadelphia to New York, via railroad, 86 
miles, 


| 


' 


“I Short Story with a Moral.—A young Yankee ' 


had formed an attachment for a daughter of a rich 
old farmer, and after getting his bonnie lassie’s con- 


| sent to “annexation,” he went to her father to get 
| his, and during the interview, which was an awk- 
| ward one for Jonathan, he whittled away ata stick, 


New York to Baltimore, via railroad routes, 182. | 


New York to Washington, 220. 

New York to Boston, via Stonington and Provi- 
dence railroad, 224. 

New York to Boston, via Norwich and Worces- 
ter railroad, 237. 


;ean’t have my daughter! 


New York to Springfield, Mass, via New Haven | 


and Hartford railroad, 143. 
New York to Albany by steambont, 145. 


: : : ; : | 
New York to Albany, eust side of Lludson river, | 


by stage, 154. 

Albany to Boston, via railroad, 200, 

Boston to Portland, by Eastern railroad, 105. 

Portland to Bangor by stage, 129, 

Portland to Quebec, via Augusta and Norridge- 
wock, by stage, 800. 

Boston to Bangor, by steamboat, 245. 

Boston to Montreal, via Concord and Burling- 
ton, Vt., by railroad, stage and steamboat, 317. 

Albany to Montreal, via Lake Champlain, 250. 

Montreal to Quebee by stearmboat, 180. 

Albany to Buffalo, by railroad routes, 325. 

Buffalo to Kingston, Canada, via Lewiston, 222. 

Kingston to Montreal, via St. Lawrence river, 
212. 

Buffalo to Detroit, by steamboat, 372. 

Buffalo to Chicago, via the lakes, 1047. 

Buffalo via Detroit and St. Josephs, 640. 

Albany to Troy by stage, 6, 

Albany to Ballston Spa, 30. 

Albany to Saratoga, 31. 

Albany to Montreal, 552. 


| idea, 


} 
| 
| 
; 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Travelling, perhaps, was never cheaper than at. 
the present time, and the conveniences are greater | 


than ever before. 
against rogues and pickpockets, and too much vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised in looking after baggage. 





Improved Pin Machine.—Messrs. Brown & El- 
ton, Waterbury, Ct, have in operation an improved 
machine for the manutacture of pins, which turns 
out (as we are informed by a gentleman recently 
from that place,) two barrels of pins a day. The 
machine is wonderfully curious—perfect and sim- 
ple in its operation. The wire is run into the ma- 
chine from a reel, cut to the requisite length, point- 
ed and headed, and made a finished pin. From 
this machine they fall into the hopper of the Stick- 
ing Machine, as it is called, in which, by some 
diablerie, they are arranged and stuck upon the pa- 
pers, aud come out ready to be packed. This lat- 
ter machine, tended only by one girl, will do the 
work of thirty persons by the old hand process. 
We have said two barrels of pins are made a day. 
A barrel contains 
$,000,000 pins are manufactured in this little ma- 
chine each day, sufficient to furnish one pin a day 
for every female in the United States! This, we 
are told, is no exaggeration, but the sober truth. 
Verily, what becomes of the pins? We hope the 


Care should be taken to guard | 


/Inen’s good; content with my harm.” 


| eral assortment of FIELD. GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 


| them as being pare and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
j other varieties; they have no hesitatvien in saying that their 


jofall kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 


4,000,000 pins, consequently, | 


proprietors will be induced to bring their machine | 


to this city, and put it in operation at the “ Exposi- 
tion of New England Industry,” at Quincey Hall, 
the present month, that all may have an opportu- 
nity to inspect it and witness its wonderiul perfor- 
mances.— Bost. Trans. 


; said a loving husband to his loyal spouse, who was | 


| borer; Learn that I eat; get that I wear; owe no. 


The old man watched the movements of the knife, 
at the same time continuing to talk upon the pros- 
pects of his future son-in-law, that might be, until 
the stick was dwindled down to nought. 


have steady habits, good enough Jooking, but you 
Had you made something, ' 
no matter what, of the stick you’vye whitted away, 
you could have had her; as it is, you eannot, | 
Your property will go as the stick did, little by lit- | 
tle, until all is gone, and your family reduced to) 


| 
want. Ihave read your true character: you have | 


i my auswer.” 


The Pleasures of Anticipation. —* Tabitha, dear,” 
' 
several years the junior, “ what do you say to mov- 
ing to the West:” “Oh, I'm delighted with the 
You recollect when Mr Morgan moved on | 
there, he was as poor as we are, and he died in | 


three years worth a hundred thousand dollars !” | 


A gipsey woman promised to show two young 
ladies their husbands’ faces in a pail of water. | 
They looked, and exclaimed, “ Why, we only see 


our faces.” * Well,” said the gipsey, “ those peat 


| will be your husbands’ when you are married.” 


How to Avoid Quarre!ls —The late Mr John Jones 
heing asked by a triend, “How he kept himself’, 
from being involved in quarrel replied, “ By let- | 
ting the angry person have all the quarrel to him- 
self.” | 
What a glorious world this would be, if all its! 
inhabitants could say in truth and sincerity, with | 
Shakspeare’s shepherd Corin, “Sir, Tam a true la- 


man hate; envy no man’s happiness ; glad of other | 


} 
| 

















JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
; NEW ENGLAND 
Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 
: SED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
JOSEPH BRECK & ©O. having received a full and gen- 





ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 


col ection of Seeds is the best. and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 
, AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 
and 

AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS | 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 2.0 Cemimon do. do, 
2.0 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do, 100 Cominon do do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, | 
59 (omimon do. do, 200 Wallis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
20) Gam Cradles. lov Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, 
3000 do Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 159} 
do Common do. lau do Spades, 500 do. Grass Seythes. 300 | 
do Patent Soviths, 200 do Common do., 5v0do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3 Odo. Hay do 
300 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck co. 100 do Draft do, 
500 do. Tie updo, 50 aoz Halter do, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Garind Stones on Rollers 











JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street. Boston. 








He then | 
\spoke as follows: “ You have fine property, you | 





to 


| plough exhibited. 


| having to furnish a new landside 
































SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINES. 


A splendid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 to 60 feet, with great force, and im case 
of fire would be a substitute fora fire engine. ‘lhe most 
perfect article for the purpose ever intro luced. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warelhou Store 


se and Seed 


| Nos. 5t and 52, North Market Street. 


JOS. BRECK & CO. 
Boston, June 4. 








HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these P the mould heard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and earing the 
ground in the best possibie manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has heea very much inereased., so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both wath respect to 
the holding and the team... The Commmitice ai the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


OR 
ee 


loughs: 
loughs ; 


“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Pioughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, 1f your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BeGin wiTtH Mr. Howanp’s.’’ 


Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 ths. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tiventynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howari's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 


There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengihéns the 
Plough very much. 


The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to 815. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
Si? 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retai),a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Markei Street, by 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


NEW 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 5) if not paid 
within sixty days. 


N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
sabseriptions aud remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subseribers. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 








